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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(For Howitt’s Journal.) 
No. II. 


THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

In Paris itself, let us take a review of 
the most external part of the movement of February. 
Let us glance at the ruins it has made. Let us note 
the monuments it has erected. This will prepare the 
way for a deeper consideration of the events of the Re- 
volution of ’48. This will form a fit preface to an account 
of the parties and theories, which have been active since 
that grand change. My materials may wholly be de- 
pended upon, and they will be new, as they are selec- 
tions from the pamphlets; and not compilations from 
the journals. The personality of the recital is, however, 
sometimes preserved, as I pass through the streets of 
Paris, book in hand, or accompanied by a friend. 

My first sight was the Tuileries and the Palais Royal. 
Royalty was fled. The simple inscription—“ Proprieté 
Nationale !”’—National Property—placed upon its walls, 
proclaimed the Republic, and constituted its safeguard. 
There were still, however, some remains of royalty to 
be seen. Piled ina rude and ragged heap, in the en- 
closed part of the Place du Carrousel, was a mixed mass 
of rubbish, which had once been used by used-up Roy- 
alty. There it rotted, a confusion of papers from pa- 
lace walls; of crockery, not delph, but china, of jelly 
shapes; of hair-brushes; of all comprehensible conve- 
niences; of all rascally rags. There it rotted; a hashed 
heap of regal rubbish, which the people of Paris had 
thrown out of the windows of the Palace of the Nation. 
It has since stunk and is removed. The Tuileries is in- 
tended to have an entire new order of inhabitants. It 
is to become the palace of the soldiers of industry, of all 
those valiant strugglers who return disabled or mutilated 
from the manufactories, the mines, or the workshops. At 
least this is the view of the Provisional Government, 
which will most probably be ratified by the National As- 
sembly. It is a grand idea this, that the palace of king- 
craft should become the asylum of industry! Before the 
Revolution, which has originated this idea, let us not 
forget that there were no political rights, no association 
allowed for demanding them, a parliament which repre- 
sented not the country, a budget with a deficit of six 
hundred millions, and a diplomatic body which had re- 
ceived an express mission to sustain the absolute powers 
in their attempts upon lesser nationalities, Then who 
will not exult to see France as she is, and not as she 
‘was ? 

Let us joyfully then make the tour of Paris in the 
route of the events of the Revolution. Early in the 
morning of the 22nd of February, large bodies of people 
of allclasses, but chiefly workmen, were seen moving 
to the west of Paris. They were proceeding to the ban- 
quet of the 12th Arrondissement, which had been, con- 
trary to all law and liberty, forbidden by the Govern- 
ment. At ten o’clock the students of law and medicine, 
met together on the Place of the Pantheon. There about 
eighteen hundred of them formed in two files, appa- 
rently under the direction of a young man of colossal 
stature, and commenced their march. When they ar- 
rived at the quays, they met and fraternized with a pro- 
cession of two thousand workmen, descending from the 
Faubourgs. Half-past eleven was the hour fixed for the 
general meeting at the Madeleine. Before that temple 
of a church, an immense multitude united from all 
quarters of Paris. All eyes were turned to the Cafe 
where the Radical Deputies were accustomed to meet, 
and were to have given the signal for the march to the 
Champs Elysées, where a covered place had been pre- 








pared for the banquet. It was in vain they looked; the 
courage of the deputies had failed, and Guizot and Bar- 
rot were enveloped in the same reprobation by the de- 
serted people. Some of the crowd then directed their 
way to Guizot’s hotel, and to other points, but were dis- 
persed by the soldiers. At noon three barricades were 
formed in the Champs Elysées, and the troops of the line 
sent to destroy them, fraternized with the people. Mean- 
while numerous collisions had occurred in other parts 
with the soldiers and the populace, and the Chambers 
were alarmed, At five o’clock the rappel beat in every 
street for the National Guard, who united to maintain 
order, but still shouted ‘Reform for ever!” The sol- 
diers were mustered in all their strength. In vain! for 
the “ Marseillaise” and the ‘‘ Chant des Girondins” fill- 
ed the air with thunder. In vain, for the people had in 
various parts of the town been ruthlessly slaughtered. 
In vain, for the workmen had arms or seized them. 
The night, however, closed in; and the fatigued people 
retired as human beings to arise as heroes. 

On the morning of the 23rd, about sixty workmen in 
blouses made their appearance by the Fish-market, pre- 
ceded by a tambour, and led by a man with a long beard, 
who waved in his hands a small tri-coloured flag. Here 
they attempted to construct barricades, but were pre- 
vented by the approach ef a body of infantry. ‘These 
latter, however, were met by power of another nature, 


by the market-women, whe with a poetry which their || 


appearance would not imply, cried to them, ‘ Friends, 
spare our husbands, our sons, our brothers !’’ and de- 
layed them with nts of provisions. The brave lit- 
tle band, osueline continued its way without a cry or 
singing—with a wondrous silence, and stopped at 
length without interruption’ in the Rue Poissonniere. 
Here they overturned carriages, pulled up the pavement, 
and soon formed a barricade. A secondwas made in the 
Rue Clery, a third in the Rue Neuve Saint Eustache, 
and a fourth in the Rue Thevenot. The position was 
admirable; and I am informed that the four barricades 
were all made in three quarters of an hour; and that 
not a musket was pointed against the soldiers until the 
Municipal Guards had fired on the people, Other bar- 
ricades wherever there was a coigne of vantage were 
erected. We would instance only those in connexion 
with which, we believe, we have some information, un- 
known to the English public. A troop of soldiers of the 
line approached to attack the barricade in the Rue St. 
Martin. A young man of fifteen, almost enveloped by a 
flag which he held in his hand, went upon his knees in 
the most exposed position, and exclaimed with a reso- 
lute voice—‘It is your flag, fire if you have the cou- 
rage!”? The example of this intrepid youth was fol- 
lowed by the other citizens. As if by eommon accord, 
they rushed upon the barricade, and themselves 
before the muskets, and pointing to their hearts, cried 
out, “ Strike if you dare, the citizens without arms!” 
The soldiers, who had taken aim, resumed their mus- 
kets and refused to use them. The act of the brave 
youth is already preserved in an engraving. Another 
young man had been arrested on, the Boulevard Bonne- 
Nouvelle. His comrades collected around the guard- 
house shouting for his release. The soldiers menaced 
them with firing. ‘ Never mind,” they answered. Do 
your duty and we will do ours.’’ In despite of the bay- 
onets, they scaled the wall of the guard-house, entered 
by a window, delivered the prisoner, disarmed the sol- 
diers, fired their muskets into the air, and then returned 
them, crying out “The Line for ever! ’’ amid the plau- 
dits of the crowd, astonished by this act of chivalrous 
valour and generosity. At noon, barricades appeared 
everywhere. There is scarcely a street in Paris, cer- 
tainly not a place of any military importance, in which 
there are not indications of where they were formed. At 
four o’clock the fight was general. The ground was dis- 
puted step by step. The barricades were raised, were 
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destroyed, and arose again. Then a lull was caused by 
the report of M. Guizot’s resignation, and for a while 
the soldiers and the people absolutely fraternized at 
their late mortal rendezvous. The illusion was soon, 
however, dissipated. At ten o’clock one of the popular 
columns, specially composed of the workmen of the 
Faubourgs, were seen to march along the Boulevard of 
the Opera. Their movements were marked by a certain 
harmony and order, even by a kind of discipline which 
distinguished them from the other workmen. At their 
head advanced, arranged in a line, seven or eight young 
working men, bearing torches and three coloured flags. 
About four feet behind these, marched singly an officer 
of the City Legions, in his full uniform, and sword in 
hand. To him belonged the command of the column 

After him came a strong body of National Guards, and 
then a long orderly array of workmen. From street to 
street, this patriot procession proceeded, now saluting 
the house of some worthy citizen, and now singing the 


instituted and the Republic proclaimed. The 22nd was 
to have been a banquet, the 24th was a victory. 

The most perfect order now reigns in Paris, although 
Paris is entirely under the controul of the people. What 
strikes you most in the Paris of the Revolution is this. 
The population is no longer, as with Louis Philippe 
awed by soldiery. You see the sentinels of the Garde 
Nationale Mobile, as it is called, at the usual posts, in 
the simple dress of citizens, distinguished only by an 
inscription on pasteboard fixed to their hats. Thus you 
will see a lad in a blouse, shouldering his musket, and 
pacing to and fro at his post, with a most military air 
during the cold night. Of course a uniform will be in- 
| troduced as soon as possible; but the want of it at pre- 

sent shows in whose hands Vavis is placed, and that the 
| people know how to preserve order. Otherwise Paris 
| is as it was, except that everywhere you sce where the 
| barricades have been, by the loosened stones, by the smoke 
| blackened, and sometimes destroyed houses in their 





hymns of the people, until it reached the end of the | neighbourhood. Except moreover, and this is a great 
Boulevard des Capucines, where it found tormed before | exception, that its inward life, its intellectual existence, 
it, an impenetrable wall of suldiers. They were two | is most vividly quickened by the events of February, 
companies of the 64th Regiment of the line. The pro- | that Paris is papered with placards , that the rage for 


cession continued its way not the less, until they found 
their torch-bearers in contact with the front rank of the 
infantry, when the order to lia!t was given, and their 
chief advanced ‘to the commander of the soldiers, and 


requesting a passage, stated that the manifestation was everywhere, and everywhere are over-crowded. 


news is almost ridiculous, that new songs, new music, 
|new engravings, new costumes celebrate the Repub- 
lic, that new journals are jerked rather than born into 
| existence, and that finally, clubs have become common 
of 


only a pacific one in favour of Reform, and promised to | these thingsI shal! give more particulars in my future 


preserve order. The request was refused, and after 
some struggling between the nearest of the adversaries, 
the command was given for the soldiers to fire. Two 
hundred muskets were thus discharged upon the un- 
armed and compact crowd. The tnurderous consequence 
was horrible. The terrible intelligence passed electri 
cally from street to street. The rest of the night was 
passed in solemn silence. It was the calm before the 
storm. The men burnished their arms for the morning’s 
battle. The women prepared bandages for those whose 
duty it was to be wounded on the morrow. 

The morning of the 24th arose. I have no occasion 
to give all its details. Iwould merely note those pla- 
ces which I have visited which have been consecrated 
by heroic acts; or made remarkable by their occurren- 
ces. Such was the site of the barricade in the Quartier 
St. Martin, now only recognizable by the loosened stones 
of its pavement. As it was being formed, a battalion 
of the line marched up to the insurgents, and prepared 
to fire. A workman advanced to the soldiery, and cal- 
led out,—‘‘ Observe, Commander, that our barricade is 
not finished, and we are not yet prepared to defend it; 
but come and meet us here in an hour.’ The officer 
looked at him, smiled, and defiled his troop, but never 
returned. Inthe barricade of the Rue Mauconseil, a 
still more astonishing event occurred. While it was 
attacked by the military, from time to time, a young 
man appeared at the very top of the intrenchment, en- 
tirely exposed himself, calmly charged his musket, ad- 
justed it with sang froid to his shoulder, and each time 
shot a soldicr. The detachment fired upon him, but 
not a ball wounded him. ‘Ten times did he perform the 
same gallant action. The commander of the troops 
then ordered his soldiers not to fire on him again, and 
when the young man perceived this determination, he 
ceased to load his gun, and retired from the fight, to 
appear no more, either for fight or fame. A most glo- 
rious refutation was this young man, of Burke’s asser- 
tion, that the age of chivalry had passed away. Oc- 
currences like this stand out like statues of the Gods 
amid the groupings of the Revolution. No wonder that 
the people conquered, when, as in the old epics, the 
heroes of heaven descended as their leaders.. The King 
fled. The people marched to the Tuileries, and found 
it evacuated. Finally, the Provisional Government was 


| letters. 


Yours very faithfully, 
Goopwyn Banmny. 


~~ 


A STORY ABOUT BANVARD. 


Every one, or, at least every American, has heard of 
Banvard, and many have read his adventures, as pub- 
lished in the descriptive pamphlets of his great Picture 
of the Mississippi. But he is the hero of an adventure 
which is not published, and which is rather too good to 
be lost. It is generally known that he speculated in a 








variety of ways on the treacherous Mississippi, to get 
money to help him through his object. 

One of these speculations consisted in fitting upa 
fiat-boat as & museum of paintings, which he floated 
from town to town, exhibiting these paintings to the in- 
habitants thereof. He stopped “ for one night only” at 
the little, and almost deserted town of Commerce, Mis- 
sissippi, and which can be seen in the panorama, a 
short distance below Memphis. During the exhibition, 
there was one man who appeared very consequential, 
and wanted to know ifthe proprietor had a license for 
exhibiting his painting? He also said as the ‘‘ Squire” 
was out of town, he would assume the responsibility, 
and collect the license-money himself. Mr. Banvard ob- 
served that the exhibition was not in the town, but on 
the river, and that he hada Statelicense, which gave him 
the privilege of exhibiting where he pleased within the 
jurisdiction of the State. 

“T can’t help that,’’ said the self-appointed magis- 
trate, with all the consequence of a ‘real genuine 
squire.’ ‘We calculate to have a large town here some 
of these days, and we want money in our treasury, and 
as you is making a small sprinklin’ off the place, you 
might as well Icave a little on it behind; so fork over 
the license money.”’ 

Banvard found he had an ugly customer to deal with, 
and was so well acquainted with the people of the wild 
region, that he knew it was best to get off as casy 
as possible; for, at a word, this fellow could have 
the whole town at his back, who would be delighted 
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with the ‘spree’ of ‘dornicking’ the boat, and the fel- 
low appeared to be the leader amongst them. 

“How much is your license?’ said the exhibitor. 

*T don’t zackly know, but I suppose I will make it 
ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars! why, my dear sir, 1 have only taken 
about six or eight dollars.” 

“Can’t help that; I want the ten dollars, or we good 
citizens will ‘ odfisticate’ this boat for you.”’ 

‘* But some other ‘ good citizen’ may demand another 
ten dollars on the same plea,’’ observed Banvard. 

‘“‘T will ’sume the responsibilities of my fellow citi- 
zens, as I am the only responsible person in the town of 
Commerce.” 

“ Well, sir, since you assume the responsibility, just 
sit down and view the painting, and after the exhi- 
bition is over, I will pay your demand; my busi- 
ness calls me at present.”” 

Mr. Consequence then walked into the large room 
where the exhibition was going on, and Mr. Banvard 
turned to his hands, and giving them directions to have 
all the lines on board, except the ‘ bow line,’ and to un- 
swing the oar, with poles set ready for starting at a mo- 
ment’s warning, suspecting the fellow would raise a 
row. After the exhibition was over, and the good citizens 
began to make tracks for home, the ‘collector’ remained 
behind and demanded his money. 

“Certainly,” said the proprietor; ‘‘ just step back into 
the cabin with me, and you shall have it;’’ and back 
he walked as one of the hands was extinguishing the 
lights used for the paintings. Just as he and Banvard 
reached the little cabin, by some accident Mr. B. con- 
trived to extinguish the only remaining light, and both 
were shut in utter darkness. In the meantime all the 
spectators had left the boat, and she swung back and 
forth, being held only by the one line at the bow, and 
the current was rushing furiously by her. It was the 
intention of Banvard to cast the line loose as soon as 
the last spectator got on shore. But this last spectator 
saved him the trouble, for seeing the situation of the 
boat he thought it would be a fine joke to tell that he 
cut her loose. This fellow, not aware that the would- 
be magistrate was on board, out with his bowie knife, 
severed the line and ran off. The hands on the bow 
perceiving the boat dropping astern, suspected what was 
done, and taking hold of the line found it cut. They 
immediately drew what remained of it on board, poled 
the boat off noiselessly into the current, and all on board 
were rapidly floating off on the dark bosom of the Missis- 
sippi, at the rate of six miles an hour. 

“Come, make haste,”’ said Consequence, after Mr. B. 
had succeeded in re-lighting the lamp,—‘I want them 
are ten dollars in a hurry.” 

“Certainly, sir, as soon as I find the key of my trunk. 
You see, sir, my receipts are only eight dollars to-night, 
and I must get from my trunk the balance of the money. 
Can you change a twenty-dollar bill ?” 

‘Well, I can hoss. I got to go to court to-morrow, 
and I just put that sum into my pocket—hand over 
your bill.” 

“Yes, sir, as soon as I find the key to my trunk.” 

‘* Hang it, have I got to wait here till morning for the 
money ?”’ said Consequence, who began to smell a little 
of the rat. 

“Certainly, unless I find the key before that time.” 

‘Never mind the key; just hand me over the eight 
dollars you have, and let the balance go, we will not 
quarrel about trifles. Do you hear? or I will have the 
town about your ears.” 

“Yes, I hear,” said Banvard, as he reached over the 
head of his berth, and coolly took down a pair of revoly- 

vistols. The fellow seeing this retreated towards 
loor, shouting out, ‘‘ Hullo, ashore there!’’ 

Tou’ll have to call a little louder than that to be 

at town,” responded one of Mr. B.’s men, on the 








bow of the boat, “‘ for, as I take it, we are now about 
one and a half mile below.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know you were going ?” 
said Consequence, his ardour a little cooled, when he 
found the boat afloat, and himself trapped. 

‘Why didn’t we let you know? why, for a very good 
reason—we didn’t know ourselves, One of your good 
citizens, as you call them, cut our line loose before we 
knew it,” replied the man. 

‘What line?” inquired Banvard—* the new one I 
bought in Memphis last week ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied several of the hands at once. 

“Put me ashore,” shouted the would-be dignitary. 

** Not until you pay me damages for my line, which 
some of your good citizens cut for me,” answered Ban- 
vard. ‘You said you would be responsible for their 
acts, and you were the only responsible person in town. 
My line cost me fifteen dollars; you say I owe you ten; 
now pay me five, and we will be even; and then I will 
have you put ashore.” 

‘* But, sir,”’ rejoined the man, ‘do not take me off! 
I have a suit pending, and I will lose it if I am not 
there to see it. Put me ashore, and I’ll say nothing 
about the license.” 

** Not until you pay me five dollars damages, for hav- 
ing my line cut; and if you do not, I will take you to 
Vicksburg, and have you committed to prison, for en- 
deavouring to rob a man under false pretences.” 

“Well, sir, step towards the light, and get the five 
dollars;”’ and taking out his pocket-book, Consequence 
stepped to the light, and gave the five dollars, when B. 
gave orders to have him sct ashore. The hands then told 
him they would not risk themselves in a small boat at 
nighi, among the snags, without being well paid for it ; 
and Mr. Consequence was forced to give them each a 
dollar, for which they set him ashore in a thick cane- 
break, on the opposite side of the river, about three 
miles below the town. How he got home that night is 
best known to himself. We venture to say he never 
meddled with business that did not concern him after 
passing that night amongthe musquitoes and alligators. 
—Boston Bee. 
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FEBRUARY STANZAS. 
By FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
Written in London, February 25, 1848. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


Amone the Alps the first shot rang— 
*Gainst priests was vengeance seething ! 
They fell—no bosom felt a pang, 

The mighty avalanche onward sprang— 
Three realms their swords unsheathing! 
Green laurels wreath the Schweitzer’s brow ; 
The ancient granite mountains now 

For joy shake to their centre ! 


Through Italy the storm careered— 
The Scyllas and Charybdis’ 
Vesuvius called ; old Etna cheered ; 
On every side bold fronts appeared ! 
—Most ominous, ye princes! 
To gay Vienna shouts Berlin, 
Vienna echoes back the din, 
Even Nicholas is affrighted ! 


And now again, as heretofore 

That pavement is upriven, 
Where freedom’s arm a falchion bore 
And from the royal palace door 

Two kings ere now hath driven; 
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—The blood of one atoned his wrong— 
And where, oh July-king too long 
Thou hast thy people plundered. 


The line advances ; shot on shot, 
And ever true and steady! 

Yet are the mass like iron hot, 

And cart and omnibus, God wot, 
For barricades are ready ! 

For proud self-sacrifice they stand, 

Each singing, with a stone in hand, 
** Mourir pour la Patrie !’’ 


Balls whistle ; stones fly left and right; 
Stout arms are standards bearing ! 
One general sees no more the light— 
Ca ira the blouses win the fight, 
Oh Antoine’s faubourg daring ! 
Mass throngs on mass; no foot gives way— 
Already Guizot yields the day, 
His white lips, mute with terror. 


Vive la Reforme! Le systéme a bas! 
Oh fearless generation ! 
The harvest calls the reaper! Ah! 
And half the line is, ga tra! 
With Amiens for the nation ! 
No troops shall here be brought; they laugh; 
They break the wheel, the telegraph ; 
They shatter bridge and railway ! 


What cometh next ?—yet pause we here: 
Not freedom’s march is over ! 
And freedom here, and freedom there, 
And freedom, freedom everywhere, 
The wide, wide world shall cover ! 
Among the Alps the first shot rang, 
And when the answering echoes sang, 
The avalanche was in motion ! 


It moves, it bounds—oh, Lombardy, 
Erelong thou wilt have felt it ! 
Hungary and Poland must be free, 
The cry resounds through Germany, 
No interdict can melt it! 
Alone in freedom’s bright career, 
As in the spring can disappear 
The ancient hatred’s avalanche! 


Yes, by that hatred stand we here, 
Unmoved until that spring we see ! 

Within mine eye doth start the tear, 

And in my heart is sung ‘‘ Mourir, 
Mourir pour la Patrie ! 

Hurrah! for glorious forty-eight, 

This second month has annals great :— 
Allons enfans—Mourir, mourir, 
Mourir pour la patrie! 


vy ou 
FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 
By Wii11am Howitt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum Famizy. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


Mr. Woopcrorr MzApowLanps had enjoyed all the 
advantages of this admirable education, and he had tra- 
velled. Abroad, men may see how well some nations, 





as France and Germany, do without very large estates ; 
how happy the people are on small ones, because there 
are so many more of them. Abroad they may see what 
discontent there is with all the historic humbugs of 
divine rights, king-worship, aristocrat-worship, and the 
like. They may see how all the old rotten machinery 
of governments is gradually going to pieces, at least, in 
the public mind, and how the world at last has come to 
the wonderful conclusion, that the business of nations 
must, to be done well, be done just on the same plain 
rational principle as any other business. These and 
many other things may be seen abroad—but those who 
issue from our aristocrat manufactories, that is, high 
schools and universities, look quite on another kind of 
thing. They have introductions to courts, and see the 
splendour there ; they observe thatgreat armies are kept, 
a very good thing for finding commissions—and great 
armies of police, a very good thing for keeping the Plebs 
quiet. 

Fortified with these sage observations they come 
home, and do as Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands did, 
Which was— 

Mr. Meadowlands arrived at the hall; a fine, tall, 
gentlemanly man. Hewas seen riding over the lands 
with the old steward ; and then he was seen riding over 
them again with a stranger. Mr. Meadowlands disap- 
peared after this for a time—but the stranger reappeared 
with several assistants, and they were observed with con- 
sternation by the farmers. They were those creatures 
of the human hawk tribe termed Surveyors. 

It was imagined that Mr. Meadowlands had grown 
enormously rich by the accumulations of his long mi- 
nority, but those who thought so did not know the ex- 
travagances of the golden youth of this age, nor had 
much knowledge of what goes on in the great national 
manufactories of the state’s stewards, law-makers, and 
soul-savers. Happy creatures, knowing nothing of 
Jews, post-obits, and debts of honour! Mr. Meadow- 
lands raised all his rents thirty per cent. Most of the 
leases, luckily for him, had run out. The old farmers 
terrified at the advance, threw up their farms, and new 
ones flocked into them. The old steward retired, and a 
new lawyer-steward took his place. Hawks began to 
abound at Beecup. 

With the new tenants came new machinery : and it 
was soon found that to pay the thirty per cent ad- 
vance in rent, thirty per cent of human labour must be 
dispensed with. Accordingly, there were numerous dis- 
missals of labourers and servant men. There were drills 
and tedding-machines, and steam thrashing-machines 
as busy as possible, saying as plainly as machinery can, 
“Good bye to you old labourers and hired men—you 
may retire.” But whither were they to retire? In 
other parishes there were proprietors who had been to 
the same schools, made the same travels abroad, and 
the same advances at home. It was found out that men 
and women were rather nuisances in the country. They 
were told to withdraw and seek work in the towns. 
Very good—but then, they were not accustomed to the 
work of towns. There are no turnips to hoe on the 
town pavements, nor crops to reap in the greenest 
squares. 

The squire got married. He married an earl’s daugh- 
ter; and it was only fitting that he should keep up as 
much state as his wife had been used to. There were 
gay doings at the hall, and the driving out of abundance 
of fine carriages and fine people. What a vast improve- 
ment there was! The parish before only maintained very 
common, poor, drudging people, now it abounded with 
very rich and grand people indeed. 

The squire began to make other improvements. There 
was found to be a very idle population. It was quite 
right that it should disperse, and seek employment 
where it was to be found. The Methodists were for- 
bidden to come into the village. Their barn was taken 
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! Meldrum looked out, 


away by the new farmer, and the squire issued orders 
that they should not hold any meetings in the parish. 
They met, therefore, on sundays in the open air, ona 
common just beyond the boundaries. This was insolent 
and contumacious. The steward attended this meeting 
with a game-keeper, and from him learned the names 
of such labourers as were present. Every one of these 
was the next week dismissed by the farmer who had 
employed them. They had notice to quit their cottages, 
and the green was soon improved, by several of them 
pens pulled down and the ground thrown into the next 
eld. 

But there were now found to be a number of families 
out of work, who demanded to be maintained by the 
parish ; they were told that the parish had joined the 
neighbouring Union, and there they must go if they 
wanted relief. Not liking this proposal, these families 
dispersed through the country, and some got work, and 
some starved and came to the Union at last. 

Amongst the families marked for expulsion was that 
of James Meldrum. He had contumaciously attended 
the Methodist meetings to the last. But it happened 
that Meldrum’s employer was almost the only farmer 
who had remained of the old set. He had got three 
years of his lease to run, and had escaped the advance. 
He was a man of the old sturdy school, and looked with 
indignation at the squandering of his old friends and 
neighbours, and for that very reason determined to 
stand his own ground to the last. Meldrum’s cottage 
was on his farm, and, therefore, it still stood, and Mel- 
drum was still employed spite of religious doggedness. 

Fint if the blow did not reach him one way it did 
another. His shop was ruined! The bulk of the poor 
people were expelled from the parish, and the farmers 
supplied themselves at market. They dared not pur- 
chase at his shop if they had been so inclined—they 
dared not even sell Mrs. Meldrum an egg or a pound of 
butter. There was an end of the shop. 

But that was not all. Job and Sampson, the two sons, 
who had been in service on one of the farms, were dis- 
missed, and after seeking employment in vain all round 
the country, went off to Reading to seek it there. Dinah 
the daughter, was in the same predicament. She lost 
her place, and went to seek one in Reading. 

From day to day did these young people go to and 
fro, but for some time in vain, and at night returned 
home to lodge, it was a melancholy meeting of parents 
and children. The profits of the shop were gone—the 
wages and support of the young people were gone : it 
began to press hard on the Meldrums. What made it 
harder to bear was, that all their religious friends and 
comforts were banished. There was no meeting, no 
love-feast, no class as before; they were solitary, and 
would be glad to be away if they knew where to go. At 
length the two sons got employment in Reading, one 
with a butcher, and the other in the stables of an inn; 
and Dinah, soon after took service with a milliner as 
servant of all work. This was a relief, but the ruin of 
her shop, the dispersion of her religious friends, to whom 
Mrs. Meldrum Was extremely attached, had made an 
impression on her mind that nothing seemed to remove. 
She sunk into a deep, listless melancholy, and at length 
shut up the shop to which nobody came, and as if her 
life depended on it, sunk rapidly in strength, and ina 
few months died. 

Here then was James Meldrum left alone in his house. 
For aman of a sanguine, moody, brooding temperament 
like his, it was enough to have turned his brain. But 
this catastrophe was spared him by his employer. 
“Meldrum” said he, “you have no occasion for that 
house and garden, it is much too large for you, and I 
want it for my waggoner whose cottage must come 
down as it is not on my farm. I am sorry, but you must 
look out.” 

but he could find no place 











where any one could, or dared if he could, give him a 
lodging. He too was obliged to retire to Reading. Here 
he was not so lucky as his children. Work for him was 
not to be found. There were scores of labourers and 
their families driven out of the country to seek refuge 
in the town, and every job in the place was engaged by 
younger hands. His old employer had said to him, 
“T’ll still give you work, Meldrum, if you can’t get it 
elsewhere, because you’ve worked for me so long.” So 
behold James Meldrum now established in lodgings in 
Reading with his two sons, and daily marching, in his 
fifty-seventh year, seven miles and a half to his labour, 
and back again. That is, fifteen miles per day, or ninety 
miles per week of walking, besides his daily labour. 

At this point of the history of the Meldrum Family we 
may pause a moment. Such had been the effect of the 
Depopulating Policy on them. There was a land of old 
described as ‘“‘a land which devours its inhabitants.” 
It was also a land flowing with milk and honey. It was 
an enemy which gave it the first appellation—the latter 
was the truth. The bitterest thing which the enemies 
of England can say—the saddest which its truest friends 
can deplore, is that both these descriptions are true of 
it. It flows with milk and honey for the few—it 
devours the many. 

Here then were James Meldrum and his children 
thoroughly disinherited from their ancient place of 
abode, their old homestead, their old field of labour 
and livelihood, by the progress of modern social eco- 
nomy. The Depopulating Policy had taken effect in 
Beecup, and reduced the amount of human labour, to 
the most exact minimum. Meldrum, it was true, had 
still the offer of employment from his old employer, 
the farmer, but it was at the cost of walking ninety 
miles a week, besides doing his ordinary day’s labour. 
To Meldrum it appeared at his age, fifty seven, to be 
impossible. He therefore thanked his old master and 
told him he would endeavour to get a job at or nearer 
to Reading. Behold him therefore in Reading, Tere 
his son Job was with a butcher, his son Sampson as- 
sistant hostler at an inn stables; aud Dinah, who had 
been maid of all-work ata milliner’s, was now keep- 
ing her brothers’ house, and doing plain sewing for her 
old mistress. Meldrum found his children were all 
therefore employed, and more or less paid for their 
work. The sons had fifteen shillings each, and the 
daughter could, besides cooking their meals, earn, by 
hard exertion, three shillings a week. Thirty-three 
shillings for three, and now four people, that was a 
paradise, compared to what scores of other labourers 
were undergoing. The Meldrums had two rooms in an 
upper story, in one of which the father and sons slept, 
and the daughter in the other, that in which they lived. 
For these two rooms they gave four shillings a-week 
or within two shillings of Ten Guineas a year! For 
their house and garden at Beecup they had paid Thirty 
Shillings. This house was in a low, narrow, and damp 
street, of which the drainage was bad, and in which the 
number of poor and dirty people crowded together was 
excessive. Many labourers there were who had no 
other resource but their own wages. These wages, for 
which they had, besides their labour, to walk their five, 
ten, and even twelve miles a day, were about seven 
shillings a week. It is true that they could apply to 
the parish for additional assistance, and many did so 
apply, but in every caseit was refused. They were told 
that if they could not get work, they must come into the 
Union. To this many preferred any suffering. Others, 
who said they would come in, were cross questioned as 
to where they had last been working. Application was 
made to their old employers, and when it was found 
that they were still willing to give the same employment, 
though at eight or ten miles distance, the labourers were 
ros to go there, and were refused an entrance to the 
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By these means numbers of these rural families were 


here subsisting on six and seven shiilings a week. The ; 
| consequence was that they were compelled to herd, | 
| that is the only term. for it, together in the most dismal | friends and Methodist. affairs. 


| gine that many a sad and bitter thought passed through 


his mind in such moments of all his past enjoyments at 
Beecup. Ilis good kind wife, his happy children, his 
Many adeep groan did 








crowds and under the most demovyalizing circumstances | these memories bring up when noone was near; anda 


in the worst houses of the worst lanes and alleys of the 
town. Here there were throngs huddled together in the 
nost dismal condition of filth and wretchedness : lodg- 
ing in the same apartments almost promiscuously, and 
diffusing from one to another the most desolating prin- 
ciples and habits. The children ranged the country 
with matches and such pretences of merchandize, but 
merely to beg and steal. The young women were ex- 
posed to the worst influences and led to the worst 
, crimes. The mothers, steeped in wretchedness, resort- 
| ed to the gin-shop, and became miseries in their families 
|| instead of comforts. 

| But what are we talking of? Families! They had 
|| no families. They belonged only to the herd of human 
outcasts where all family comfort, privacy, or domestic 
feeling were annihilated by the necessity of herding 
with the mass of festering penury and vice—the out- 
eeties of society—the common dunghill of man- 

ind. 

Compared with these Meldrum found a princely home. 
Two rooms to themselves at four shillings a week, and 
three-and-thirty _ shillings coming in. But Meldrum 
could obtain nothing to do. His sons tried, and he 
spent a week in trying, first the town, and then the 
country round, It was all in vain. Every hele in the 
fox-and-goose-board of life was supplied with its peg. 
|| James Meldrum could not bear to be idle and liye on the 
|| earnings of his children, he, therefore, once more turned 
his steps to Beecup, and implored work of his old mas- 
ter. Ife was brought to bear the idea of twelve hours 
labour per day, and five hours cf walking to it, that is, 
seventeen hours labour per day for nine shillings a 
week. He hada home that was something; with his 
children that was more, and with the assistance of their 
earnings, that was more still. He just had a peep into 
some of the human hovels near his own lodgings, and 
| that gave him a shock that made former hardships ap- 
j| pear real luxuries. He was humbled not a step or 
| two, but a whole flight of steps—he was a sadder if not 
a wiser man. 

Well, James Meldrum asked work of his old master 
again. ‘ Oddsbobs! James! ”’ said the old farmer. ‘I’ve 
filled up thy place, man. What's to be done ?” 

But luckily the arvest was coming on: extra hands 
would be wanted, and so James might come. Still—he 
was told that such was the scarcity of work that wages 
| Were dropped, and he could not give him above seven 
|| shillings a-week. Seven shillings a-week, and ninety 
miles to walk for it! James shook his head! What was 
the English labourer come to. But there was no help— 
he had tried everywhere else—he had seen some sights 
in the town—and he accepted it. 

( , Behold James Meldrum then, walking off every morn- 
| ing to his day’s work. Two hours and a half it required 
: to reach Beecup—for his limbs were stiff with rheuma- 
| tism with being exposed. to wet and cold out at his la- 
i bour. He was obliged, therefore, to start at half-past 
: four o’clock in the morning, in order to be on the ground 
at seven. He did not leave till seven, and often later, 
and therefore was not home till half-past nine or ten at 
night. Tired as a dog he got his supper and went to 
bed to be up at four—allowing six hours for sleep, See 
| the old man in his smock-frock and ancle-boots stiffly 
| stalking along the way in the morning, his thin and 
sombre face wearing an air of deep melancholy. See 
him sitting under a hedge eating fis dinner of bread, 
with a bottle of water to drink.* You may ima- 








* A very common sight now. The bread used formerly to 
be aceompanied by a slice of cheese, or of cold meat. 





child that was once looking between the bars of a gate, 
as he sate at his dinner, and heard him thus groan was 
dreadfully frightened, but still more, when she saw him 
draw his knife across his throat as if he would kill him- 
self, but then shake his head, and mutter something to 
himself. 

But these, after all, were golden days, compared with 
those of some of his fellow-labourers—or those which 
were to come. The weather was still fine, the days tole- 
rably long. As he came in the morning the dew hung 
on the leaves and the birds sang. The sun came up 
laughing broadly, as if he knew no care, and, therefore, 
thought every body ought to be merry. Through the 
heart of James Meldrum these influences still found a 
way, but it was as a sheep finds its way through a wood, 
leaving all its wool behind it on the thorns. He felt 
that the world ought to be happy, but he knew that it 
did not make him so. He groaned and went on. 

Still the days were fine—the roads dry. There was 
at home a supper and rest. But the harvest went over. 
The days grew short—the weather became rainy—the 
roads foul. He went in the dark and returned in the 
dark. He began to find, too, that his frame was ex- 
hausted. He grew slow in his work, and would often 
drop asleep over it. On more than one occasion, his 
master had found him in this condition. Not laid down, 
but actually standing propped on his spade or fork, and 
sleeping. 

“This won’t do, James!” said the farmer, and shook 
his head. ‘The next thing would be dismissal. Meldrum 
was alarmed at this, aud thought if he could only get 
rid of going every day home it would save his strength. 
But where was he to lodge? Out of his wages he could 
not afford it. He at length asked leave to sleep on the 
hay in the stable chamber, and it was allowed. Here 
with a horsecloth or two thrown over him, he lay, with- 
out putting off his clothes; got some milk to his bread 
from the farm-house for breakfast, and dined on bread 
and cheese. Once a-week only he went home, and had 
a Sunday’s wash and shave. But this plan did not an- 
swer. His rheumatism grew intolerably with this mode 
of life. Never sleeping in a bed, never shifting his 
clothes except once a-week, he was chilly, sluggish, 
and racked with pains all over him. He was com- 
pelied to resume his old walk daily to and fro. 
Through darkness and rain, and storm and dirt, did he 
night and morning plod his slow and weary way, and 
often went to his work for the day wet through. 
No wonder that the farmer began to say that he thought 
it would be a kindness to him to dismiss him—abso- 
lutely refuse him employment, and let him get parish 
relief. Against this, however, poor Meldrum begged 
hard, and so it wore on. 

But, in the meantime, matters at home were under- 
going a rapid and fatal change. Since the time of 
quitting Beecup, there had been an end of attendance 
on the Methodist meetings. Meldrum himself was too 
much tired and worn out to go to any meeting. On 
Sunday he sate and slept; and his sons treated the idea 
of going to chapel with contempt. They were grown 
what are called. amongst their class jolly fellows. They 
protested that the Methodists had never cared for any- 
thing but what they could get out of them. The minis- 
ters, since their misfortune, had never come near them. 
‘* No,” said these youths, “we have no snug beds and 
snug suppers to offer them.’ They seldom, he found, 
came home to dimer, but dined at a public-house near 
where they worked, with a number of their own kind. 
They brought, of course, little money home, and often 
appeared pretty full of liquor when they came at night. 
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That was often late; sometimes not at all. They were 
evidently grown wild fellows ; Meldrum heard it said 
so. But when he ventured to talk to them, they cut 
him off short, with ‘‘ Stuff, father, we mean to enjoy 
life while we can. What good does any humdrum 
religion, and the like, do any one? Has it done us or 
you any good, eh? It is all stuff and nonsense ; nobody 
of any sense believes it now. It is only invented to 
keep poor fools quiet.” 

If poor Meldrum was shocked it was of no use. He 
only sighed, and became more close and quiet than ever. 

On the other hand, Dinah continued to dress very 
gaily, and was as off-hand in her defence of it, as her 
brothers. She appeared to hold the very same notions 
as her brothers, and to be resolved to “ live while she 
could,’ as she called it. Often when James came 
home at night he found Dinah reading. Sometimes her 
brothers were in, and she read aloud; but what they 
read he scarcely knew, for he became so drowsy on 
entering the house, that he could but just keep his eyes 
open while he got his supper, and then fell asleep in his 
chair. Here, as he woke up, he would often hear the 
same humming tone of one reading, and would catch a 
sentence or two of what appeared some “high-flown 
tale,” as he rubbed his eyes and staggered off to bed. 

But one Sunday he saw a quantity of those cheap 
publications with which the little book-shops abound, 
lying about, and he took up first one and then another, 
and read. They were stories of the most inflated and 
extravagant kind, of lords and ladies, and thieves, and 
people with the most romantic names and startling 
actions imaginable. Murder, seduction, contempt of 
everything sacred, crime and dissipation of every pos- 
sible kind, were dressed up in a fashion which would 
disgust and shock the refined and the virtuous, but 
which only stimulated the mind already depressed. 
‘Varney the Vampyre, or the Feast of Blood ;” “The 
Murder at the Old Ferry ;”’ ““The Hangman’s Daughter ;” 
“‘The Illuminated Dagger ;’’ ‘‘ Prince Morio and the 
Fair Vatilde;” ‘Seduction ;” ‘The Love Child;” 
“‘ The Wife’s Tragedy ;”’ ‘‘ Mantel;”’ “The Ordeal by 
Touch;” ‘The Rivals, or the Spectre of the Hall;” 
“‘ The Old House of West Street,” etc. etc., and numbers 
of the like relations, all illustrated by engravings of the 
most atrocious character, were the staple of this litera- 
ture which is poured in myriads of sheets on the devoted 
heads of the poor and ignorant. To these were added 
cheap reprints of infidel writers, in which religion was 
represented as a mere state invention to feed priests, 
and frighten people into submission. There were 
halfpenny “ murder sheets,’ detailing all the most 
revolting murders as they every week occurred, and 
every species of vileness, villainy, and horror, in penny~ 
worths and halfpennyworths. 

What was the effect on the mind of Meldrum? At 
one time he would have taken the whole mass of pol- 
lution and thrust it into the fire. But James Meldrum 
did not do so now. Fora moment he appeared sur- 
prised; then stunned; then he took up another and 
another, and a new and wild appetite seemed to seize 
on him. Strange and dark thoughts had passed 
through the mind of James Meldrum as he plodded along 
the road to and from his labour in wind, and rain, and 
darkness. Strange and dark thoughts, darker than the 
night, wilder than the wind, more chilling than the 
rain, not only passed through his mind, but remained 
in it, and brooded there like evil spirits that had found 
a roomy and a congenial home. .He went back over all 
his life. He saw how everything that was dear to him, 
and which had been taught him as sacred, had been 
trodden on by the powerful. He had prayed to God 
daily, hourly, at noon and at midnight, and he had been 
taught that prayer would be heard. He had read the 
declaration of the Psalmist, that “he never saw the 


hung on the assurance that ‘the tender mercies of 
God were over all his works ;” “that he who sought 
should find; who asked should have given him ; who 
knocked, to him it should be opened.’”’ And he had 
believed, had hoped, had trusted, had sought, had asked, 
had knocked, and, as it seemed to him, in vain. The 
mighty of the earth had arisen, and broken up his home 
and his place of rest; had dispersed his friends, and 
driven himself forth ; had broken his wife’s heart, and 
led his children into temptation, and, he feared, crime. 
What had been done to him had been done, and was 
doing, to thousands. Oppression abounded, and was 
prosperous. Men called on God, and there appeared no 
answer. Luxury and unfeeling haughtiness increased 
on the one hand, and poverty, and crime, and despair, 
on the other. Christ had said, ‘Woe to him that grinds 
the face of the poor ;” but the Government passed a 
Poor-law whose every principle was to grind their faces 
to the bone, andSmake their poverty bitter to them. 
There was an enormous machinery for religion, costing 
the nation ten millions a-year, and its only production 
appeared to be archbishops and bishops in palaces and 
fine carriages, and curates in poverty and threadbare 
coats. The loving and tender, the soothing and in- 
viting, the equalizing and fraternizing tone of the re- 
ligion of Christ, was not the tone of this national re- 
ligion. There appeared in church and. state, in all 
ranks and classes, one huge mockery: abroad, and be- 
neath this crushing thought the simple brain of poor 
Meldrum gave way, and was filled through and through 
with the deadliest despair. ; 

To this tone of mind, the compositions which he now 
laid his hands upon were like fire thrown into stubble. 
A dreadful truth seemed every moment to acquire a 
more appalling evidence; and that truth was, that the 
world, God and Christianity, were a dream and a de- 
lusion. He was told there how many of the finest in- 
tellects had arrived at this conclusion, and bade to look 
round the world, and on all its doings, and see whether 
they did not confirm it. Poor Meldrum had looked 
round there too long, and his own experience gave a 
force to these baleful writings that made him start up 
in an agony, and plunge into the darkness of the night. 
It was, as we have said, Sunday. The lights were 
bright in the Methodist chapel as he passed down the 
street, and he hurried on with the feeling in his soul 
that the people there assembled were but the poor dupes 
of a flattering, fair, but groundless faith. : 

He rushed on past chapel and house, and burning 
wayside gaslight, on into the pitch darkness of the 
country. A tempest was without, and a still worse 
tempest within. No man, not the most miserable, gives 
up the hope of immortality, and the faith in God, in 
heaven, and the eternal reality of love, without a pang 
that rends the very foundations of his nature. It is the 
first and most cruel death, to which the second death is 
but an opiate stupor, a dull and drugged sleep. 

And who are they who inflict this living death? Who 
are they who are the real disseminators of infidelity and 
atheism onearth? They are the false priests who establish 
a false religion, and give it the name of the true? They 
are the falselaw-givers who establish lawsin opposition to 
the nature, attributes, and revelations of God, and 
teach God’s sanction for them. They are the wealthy 
who profess faith in the religion of brotherly love, and 
rolling in luxury. disdain the miseries of the poor. They 
are the proud, whose life and prosperity are a deadly lie 
to the simple souls who read that God is no respecter of 
persons. They are unnatural brothers who read their 
bibles at breakfast, and go duly to church or chapel, and 
yet would not stretch out a little finger to save the sons 
of their own mother from destruction. ‘They are all 
those who, professing to believe in Holy Writ and holy 
life, who denouncing the irreligious, the destruction of 
established order—are,themselves dead to every genuine 





righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” He had 
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impulse of christian love, and barren of every thought | 
and action that diminishes the sufferings and extends the 

knowledge and comfort of their fellow men. These are 

the true originators of infidelity and atheism. In vain | 
would men write or speak against the truth of the gos- 
pel andtheimmortality of man, ifthe utter opposition of | 
the spirit and lives of these men to the sacred faith that 

they profess did not instil into the minds of the simple a | 
deadly doubt, and their oppressors crush it into their | 
souls with the ponderous roller of contempt. | 

Meldrum rushed on. The drenching rain fell. He | 
felt it not. The lightning cut vividly across his path, | 
and the thunder roared and growled in heaven; but the 
awe which these things once inspired had ceased; he 
regarded them but as the blind play of blind and undi- 
rected elements. They were to him emptied of their 
terrors—for they could only kill him, and he desired | 
only to die and sleep. 

In the midst of the deluge and the darkness there 
came a roar of terrene thunder. There was the glare of 
dazzling lights—the clatter of scores of iron wheels, and 
the next minute Meldrum saw the carriages of the com- 
fortable rush past, and the pomp of science like a hur- 
ricane in the midst of the hurricane—flash by and leave 
the darkness all to himself. 

The sense of the immense diversity of the fates of 
men fell/on the labourer who stood on the highway the 
victim: of devouring self-contempt, and he muttered to 
himself, ‘And these proud works too and they who 
made them, and they who thus enjoy them, are but 
dust!’ Far that night did Meldrum hasten on over 
field and moorland—careless of everything but to flee 
fromthe agony which wrung his sensitive soul, pondering 
on the means of putting out this spark of life, which 
was, according to his new doctrine, but a momentary 
spark, giving the otherwise insensible dust a capacity 
for intolerable suffering. But as the day dawned, the 
fierceness of the paroxysm passed away. He sunk ex- 
hausted on the ground, and after a heavy sleep, awoke 
low and laden with despair. He turned his steps in the 
direction of the scene of his daily labour, and there 
toiled out his allotted hours. 

From this day Meldrum was another man. The new 
faith had expelled the old. He regarded himself but 
as the work of chance, and the only object in life worth 
considering, how he was to get through it with the least 
discomfort to himself. Every principle which is based 
on the self-respect of the believing soul was gone ; every 
ennobling sentiment was extinguished. Amongst the 
many atoms on earth to steer his own atomic organization 
as clearly as possible along was his sole aim. He was 
gloomier, more reserved than ever, and he devoured the 
fatal literature which he had now become acquainted 
with as he swailowed down the glass of gin to give to 
the hour its cordial and absorbing stimulant. 


(To be continued.) 
—~»— 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Translated for “* Howitt’s Journal,” 
From LAMARTINE’s “ HisToIRE DES GIRONDINS.” 
(Continued from p. 167.) 
THE NEW DEPUTIES. 


Wuitsr the captive King kept up a secret intelligence 
with his emigrant brothers, to interrogate the energy of 


ge 


quitting those walls where it had no longer anything to 
hope hastened to animate the clubs, and breathe upon 
the elections. The Assembly had committed a great 
mistake in declaring its members non-electable at the 


approaching election. 


The principal names discussed in the papers were at 
Paris, those of Condorcet, of Brissot, and of Danton; 
in the provinces, those of Vergniaud, of Guadet, of Is- 
nard, of Louvet and of Gensonne, who later were called 
the Girdndists, and of Henriot, Merlin, Carnot, Couthon 
and Saint-Just who later united with Robespierre be- 
came by turns, his tools and his victims. 

Condorcet was a philosopher, as intrepid in his acts, 
as bold in his speculations. His politics were the re- 
sults of his philosophy. He believed in the divinity of 
reason, and the omnipotence of human intellect when 
seconded by liberty. Heaven, the abode of all ideal 
perfection, whither men banish their most beautiful 
dreams, Condorcet placed upon earth. Science was his 
virtue, the human mind his God. Reason fed by science, 
and strengthened by time, it seemed to him, must tri- 
umph over all material obstacles, discover all the creative 
powers of nature and renew the face of creation. Out 
of this philosophical system he had formed a political 
system, the chief dogma of which was, to worship the 
future and detest the past. A pupil of Voltaire, d’Alem- 
bert and Helvétius he was like Bailly, of that interme- 
diate generation by which philosophy entered the Revo- 
lution. More ambitious than Bailly, he had not his 
impassive calmness. Aristocrat by birth, he had pas- 
sed over to the camp of the people. Hated by the 
court, he in return hated it with the hate of a deserter. 
He joined the people to make of them the army of phi- 
losophy. He only desired a Republic so far, as it would 
over-turn prejudice. Had Condorcet been endowed with 
warmth and colour of language he would have been the 
Mirabeau of another Assembly. He had faith and con- 
stancy, but not the sonorous accent which makes soul 
speak to soul. The same club of electors which re- 
turned Condorcet as a deputy returned Danton also. 

Danton, whom the Revolution found an obscure ad- 
vocate at Chatelet had grown with the Revolution. He 
had already obtained that celebrity which the crowd 
easily gives to one seen and heardeverywhere. He was 
one of those men who seem born in the tumult of a re- 
volution, and who float along the torrent until swallowed 
by it. All about him was athletic, rude, and vulgar, 
like the masses. He was made to please them through 
this resemblance. His eloquence resembled the tumul- 
tuous clamourings of a mob. His sonorous voice had 
init tones like the roarings of a mob. His short and 
decisive phrases had the martial brevity of command. 
Ambition was all his system ef politics. He intoxicated 
himself with the revolutionary phrenzy, as people in- 
toxicate themselves with wine. He bore his intoxica- 
tion well. Preserving his sang-froid in the midst of im- 
petuosity and his gaiety in the midst of anger, his words 
calmed the clubs in their greatest rage. He at the 
same time amused the people, and fired them with en- 
thusiasm. Satisfied with this double power, he neither 
spoke to them of principles or virtue, but of force! He 
himself worshipped little else. All means were good to 
him. Such a man must necessarily be profoundly in- 
different to despotism or liberty. Nay, his very scorn 
of the people must have inclined him to tyranny. When 
you perceive nothing of divine in man, what better can 
you do than enslave him? He alone stood on the side 
of the people, because ‘he was of the people, and be- 
cause it seemed as though the people’s cause was des- 
tined to triumph. He would on the first occasion betray 
as he served them, without a scruple. His hand 
was in every intrigue. He was each day bought, and 





foreign powers, and at home with Barnave, to attempt 
the conquest of the National Assembly, the Assembly 


itself lost its empire. The spirit of the Revolution j 


ready on the morrow to be re-sold. Mirabeau, La Fay- 
ette, Montmorin, M. de Laporte, Intendent of the Civil 
List, the Duke of Orleans and the King himself, were 
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all in possession of the secret of his venality, Gold 
from all these impure sources had flowed into his for- 
tune without resting there. Any one else would have 
been filled with shame in presence of the men and par- 
ties who knew the secret of his weakness; he alone was 
not; he looked them in the face without a blush. Yet 
in the vices of Danton there was a something heroic. 
His intellect approached to genius. Ife was the meteor 
of the moment. Unbelief, the infirmity of his soul, 
was in his eyes the strength of his ambition; he fos- 
tered it in himself as the element of his future greatness. 
Ife held any man in contempt who felt respect for any- 
thing. Through his immense ascendency over the mas- 
ses, he would make them boil with fury till they were 
ready to embark on any sea—were it even ona sea of 
blood ! 

Brissot de Warville was another of the candidates for 
the Paris deputation. As the first apostle and the first 
martyr of the Republic, we must become acquainted 
with him. 

Brissot was the son of a pastry-cook of Chartres. He 
had studied in that town with Pethion his compatriot. 
A literary adventurer he had assumed the name of War- 
ville to conceal his own. Not to blush at the name of 
his father is the plebeian’s nobility. Brissot did not pos- 
sess this nobility. Like Rousseau in everything, except 
in genius, he sought everywhere a little after fortune, and 
even descended yet lower into misery and intrigue than 
he, before ascending into celebrity. Characters become 
defiled by this struggle awith the difficulties of existence 
among the dregs of great corrupt cities. Rousseau had 
borne his poverty and his dreams to the bosom of na- 
ture, whose spectacle at once calms and purifies all. He 
had come forth a philosopher. Brissot had dragged his 
misery and his vanity to the heart of Paris and London, 
and to those hot-beds of infamy where spring up adven- 
turers and pamphleteers. He had come forth an in- 
triguer. 

Yet even in’ the midst of these vices which have ren- 
dered his honesty doubtful and his name suspicious, 
he nourished in the depth of his soul, three virtues ca- 
pable of restoring him; a constant love for a young 
wife whom he had married against the will of his family ; 
the love of work; and a courage with which to com- 
bat the troubles of life, and which later he had to dis- 
play against death. His philosophy was Rousseau’s. 
He believed in God. Had faith in liberty, in truth, in 
virtue. He detested society where he found no place 
for himself. But what especially he hated in the social 
state, were its prejudices and its lies. He would wil- 
lingly have reformed it, less on his own account than 
for society itself. He consented to be crushed beneath 
its ruins, provided these ruins gave place to his ideal 
plan of government by human reason. Brissot was one 
of those mercenary geniuses who write for whoever 
will pay them. He has written on all subjects, for all 
ministers. Secking the support of all powerful or cele- 
brated men he had offered incense from Voltaire and 
Franklin to Marat. Known to Madame de Genlis, he 
owed to her his connexion with the Duke of Orleans. 
Sent to London by the minister on one of those secret 
missions which are unacknowledged he had allied him- 
self with the editor of the Courier dé ? Europe, a 
French journal printed in England, and the bold spi- 
rit of which disgusted the Tuileries’ court. He hired 
himself to Swinton, the proprietor of this paper, and 
condueted it in a spirit favourable to the views of Ver- 
gennes. At Swinton’s house he became acquainted 
with several libelists, one of whom was Morande. 
These writers, rejected by society, frequently became 
disgracers ofthe pen. They existed at once on the 
seandals of vice andthe salaries of espionage. Their 
contact defiled Brissot. He was, or appeared, at times 
their accomplice, Dishonourable stains remained upon 
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| his life, and were cruelly revived by his enemics when 
| he had need to appeal to public esteem. 

Returned to France at the first symptoms of the Revo- 
lution, he had watched its successive phases with the 
ambition of an impatient man, and with the indecision 
of aman who scents the wind. He had compromised 
himse!f by his too sudden devotion to certain men who 
for the moment appeared in themselves to embody all 
power and influence, La Fayette especially. 

Bordeaux was in a ferment. The department of the 
Gironde had given rise to a new political party in the 
twelve citizens which composed its deputation. This 
department, so far removed from the centre of power, 
was about at a single stroke to assume the empire of 
opinion and eloquence. The names, until then obscure, 
of Ducos, of Guadet, of Lafond, Ladebat, of Grange- 
neure, of Gensonné, and of Vergniaud, were destincd 
now to become ennobled in the tempests and misfortunes 
of their country. Wherefore should this impulse pro- 
ceed from the department of the Gironde and not from 
Paris? This may alone be conjectured. However, it 
was perhaps only natural that the republican spirit 
should rather burst forth at Bordeaux than at Paris, 
where the presence and action of a Court had enervated 
for ages the independence of character and austerity of 
principle which are the bases of the civic sentiment. The 
condition of Languedoc and the customs which result 
from the administration of a self-governed province were 
likely to pre-dispose the Gironde for an elective and fe- 
deral government. 

Bordeaux was a parliamentary country. Its parlia- 
ments had everywhere nourished a spirit of resistance 
and often created cabals against royalty. Bordeaux 
was a commercial city.. Commerce, whose interest it 
is to foster liberty, ends by contracting a strong attach- 
ment for it. Bordeaux was the great trading port with 
America. This constant communication with Ameri- 
cans had introduced into the Girende an enthusiasm for 
free institutions. Lastly, Bordeaux was a soil more 
fully exposed to the rays of philosophy than the centre 
of France. Philosophy had germinated there before 
germinating at Paris. Bordeaux was the country of 
Montaigne and of Montesquieu, those two great republi- 





cans of French thought. One had freely sounded reli- 
gious dogmas, the other political institutions. The Pre- 
sident Dupaty had later fostered enthusiasm for the new 
philosophy. Besides, Bordeaux was a half Roman coun- 
try, where the traditions of liberty and of the Roman 
Forum had been perpetuated in the courts of law. There 
a certain breath of antiquity animated the soul and 
gave fulness to the word. Bordeaux was republican in 
its eloquence even more than in its opinion. There was 
a certain Latin emphasis in its very patriotism. The 
Republic was destined to have its birth in the cradle of 
Montaigne and Montesquieu. 
* * * % * 

Vergniaud, born at Limoges, and an advocate at Bor- 
deaux was only thirty-three years of age. The great 
social movement had seized upon him when quite 
young. His majestic and calm manner announced a 
feeling of his power. Ease, that grace of genius gave a 
suppleness to everything about him, talent, character, 
attitude. His brow was calm, his glance assured, his 
mouth grave and rather sad; the severe thoughts of an- 
tiquity mingled in his physiognomy with the smiles and 
carelessness of early youth. At the foot of the rostrum 
you loved him with a familiar love. When he had as- 
cended it you were astonished to find how great was 
your admiration, your respect. His first glance, his 
first word, placed an immeasurable distance between 
the man and the orator. He was an instrument of en- 
thusiasm whose true value and place were given by in- 
spiration. This inspiration, seconded by a grave voice 
and inexhaustible eloquence, was nourished by the pur- 
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est memories of the antique tribune. His expressions 
had the imagery and harmony of the most beautiful 
verse, Had he not been the orator of a democracy he 
would have been its philosopher and poet. He worship- 
ped the Revolution as a sublime philosophy which 
should ennoble the entire nation without making other 
victims than prejudices and tyrannics. He had dogmas 
yet felt no hatred, felt the thirst of glory, but no ambi- 
tion. Power even, seemed a something too real, too 
vulgar to be sought after. He disdained it for himself, 
and only sued for it to forward his ideas. Glory and the 
good of posterity were the sole aims of his thought. He 
mounted the rostrum to view them from on high; later 
he alone saw them from the height of the seaffold, and 
he flung himself into the future young, beautiful, im- 
mortal, in the memory of France, with all his enthusi- 
asm and some few stains already washed away in his ge- 
nerous blood. Such was the man given to the Giron- 
dists by nature as their chief. But this he did not 
deign to be, although he had the mind and views of a 
statesman; he was too careless for the head of a party, 
too great to be second to any one. He was Vergniaud. 
More glorious than useful to his friends, he would not 
lead them; he immortalized them. 

We shall paint this grand figure later, more in detail, 
when his genius places him in a yet stronger light. 

Isnard, the deputy from Provence, was the son of a 
perfumer of Grasse. His father had educated him for 
letters ond not for commerce: he had studied politics 
among the Greeks and Romans. He bore in his soul 
the ideal of a Gracchus; he had the courage of one in 
his heart, the accent of one in his voice. Still very 
young his eloquence had something in it of the impetu- 
osity of youthful blood ; his words the fire of his pas- 
sion, coloured by an imagination of the south, His 
language precipitated itself like rapid throbs of impati- 
ence. He was the revolutionary impulse personified. 
His discourses were magnificent odes which elevated dis- 
cussion to the height of lyric poetry, and enthusiasm to 
convulsion: his gestures were rather of the tripod than 
the tribune. He was the Danton of the Gironde, of 
which Vergriaud was to be the Mirabeau. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_~>——. 


The Chils Corner. 
THE STORY OF LITTLE CRISTAL. 


By Mary Howrrrt. 


Tue Poet’s children had not heard of little Cristal ; 
their mother therefore told them his story. 

Little Cristal’s mother was Barbara; she died soon 
after he was born, aud left him to the care of Nancy. 
Barbara and Nancy were both poor ; they lived in a dark 
gloomy court, which turned out of an alley in the very 
heart of London; a broken wooden staizcase led up to 
their room, for they lived together ; they had one bed, 
a ve one, and but little to cover them. Little 
Cristal lay in his mother’s bosom, and helped to keep 
her warm, and when she was dead he lay in Nancy’s 
arms, and communicated the warmth of his little body 
to her. Nancy was not a young woman as Barbara had 
been; neither was she handsome nor good tempered, 
but I need not describe her; what she was you will find 
out, She was, asI told you, very poor, and as she had 
promised Barbara to be a mother to her child, she had 
to work for his support as well as her own. All day long 
she sate crouched on a stone step in one of the most 
public streets of London and sold dolls dressed in 
crotchet work, which she was doing all the time; she 
was the first person who invented little crotehet para- 
sols, and while the thing was new she had agreaf run 




















for them; those were golden days to her, but before a 
month was over she had so many rivals and imitators 
that her sale sank down again toadolladay, Not far 
from her stood, in another recess of the street, a man 
who sold dog-collars ; he was a neighbour of hers, and 
his name was Ephraim. Little Cristal, who was now 
six years old, was very fond of Ephraim; he had an- 
other trade besides selling dog-collars, and that was 
catching birds, which he sold to a man in Seven Dials. 
He went out early on Sunday mornings, while it was 
yet grey dawn; and walked many miles into the coun- 
try with his snares and his decoys to some pleasant 
woodland fields or breezy downs, where he caught the 
birds. Now and then he would take Cristal with him, 
and nothing delighted the child more than this; the 
grey dawn, the golden sun-rise, the masses of opal-co- 
loured cloud that opened a pathway as it were for the 
ascending sun, filled him with inconceivable joy. 
Ephraim never noticed these things himself, and yet 
when the little lad called his attention to them, he often 
replied with the scrap of a hymn or some odd text of 
scripture which had stuck, as it were, in a corner of 
his memory from the time when he had been a child 
like Cristal, and had been taught out of the Bible or the 
hymn-book by his mother. But those days were long 
and long gone by. Ephraim read neither in Bible nor 
hymn-book now; and yet he was not a bad man cither; 
in some great pressure of poverty in former days he had 
pawned both Bible and hymn-book: he meant at that 
time to get them soon back again; but he never could 
manage it; so he had now been six and thirty years 
without either one or the other, and as to going to 
church or chapel, that was a thing he never thought of, 
because he never had decent clothes to his back. 

Nancy was in these respects very like Ephraim, only 
that when she was a child she had had no good mother 
to teach her either out of Bible or hymn-bcok. She could 
not read herself, and therefore she never thought of lit- 
tle Cristal’s learning; yct neither was Nancy wilfully 
wicked; she was very ignorant, and that was her mis- 
fortune, As far as she knew it she did what was right, 
and hence it was that she had saved the unhappy Bar- 
bara from a great, a very great misfortune ; had become, 
as it were, a mother to her, and a true friend when she 
had none beside, for poor Barbara had thirsted and 
Nancy had given her to drink; she had been hungry 
and Nancy had fed her; she had been a stranger and 
Nancy had taken her in; she had been sick and in pri- 
son and Nancy had visited her; therefore we will not 
blame her, though she neither taught Cristal to read nor 
yet took him to church nor chapel. 

These Sunday rambles with Ephraim were the great- 
est pleasure that little Cristal knew. While the old 
man lay down and slept in the green ficlds amid the 
golden sunshine, Cristal lay down too, for, he was not 
allowed to run about, lest he should disturb the birds, 
but he never slept. Sometimes he lay with his face to 
the grass feasting his eyes and gladdening his little im- 
prisoned soul, that was struggling as it were within him 
for light and love and freedom, with the beauty of a yel- 
low cowslip, or crimson-tipped daisy ; nay, even a blade 
of grass with its brown fibry roots taking hold of mother 
earth as if it loved her bosom filled him with inexpress- 
ible gladness, and yet he knew not why. At other times 
he lay on his back and gazed up into the blue and sunny 
infinity above him, finding beauty and sublimity in illi- 
mitable space; in the masses of summer cloud, whether 
they lay piled up like mountains of heaven, or were 
swept along on the viewless wings of the wind, All this 
poor little Cristal felt, but he understood nothing about 
it, excepting such little meanings as he gleaned up out 
of Ephraim’s hymns and scraps of scripture. 

It was in this way that he learned about God the Fa- 
ther; of Jesus Christ, I am sorry to say, he knew no- 
thing, and that was a great pity, for he hada heart to 
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have loved the Saviour—the poor child in the house of 


the carpenter. But nobody told him of these things, so 
he went on groping his way as best he could along the 
dark paths of ignorance, and never foregoing any little 
glimpse of truth or knowledge which came in upon his 
soul by the way. One thing, however, I must tell you; 
after Cristal came to have a little knowledge of God the 
Father, he never could bear to hear wicked people 
curse and swear, and though he knew nothing about the 
ten commandments, he felt as if he himself could not 
take the name of God in vain. Of angels too he had a 
dim but very pleasing idea from the same source ; he 
often fancied that he saw angels in the sun-lighted clouds. 
The beautiful tropical flowers also that he saw, now and 
then, exhibited in gardeners’ windows in London, sug- 
gested to him, he did not know how or why, the idea of 
angels. 

“Move on, you young rascal!’ said the police, to 
him many atime when he stood at the shop windows 
wondering at and admiring the beautiful things which 
were there exhibited. Exquisitely chased vessels of sil- 
ver; alabaster figures; fine engravings and paintings ap- 
pealed, as it were, to some spirit within him which 
could only thus make itself heard and felt. 

It was a very populous court in which Cristal lived; 
besides Ephraim he had another acquaintance, and this 
was a poor widow who went out washing. The widow 
lodged with a deformed young woman, who was a seam- 
stress, and both were very poor. The widow had two 
valuables, a great old bible and a lark in a wicker cage, 
which was always hung out of her window by three 
o’clock on summer mornings when she went out a- 
washing. 

The lark sang in his cage glorious hymns to that free- 
dom of which he was deprived; but as nobody under- 
stood the language of the bird, none knew how heart- 
touching and pathetic they really were. Cristal, who 
had always found it so delightful to go out with Eph- 
raim to catch birds, had no idea of there being tyranny 
and cruelty in the thing. To his fancy, the little decoy 
birds that are trained by the cunning and wicked craft 
of man to beguile and betray their innocent and unsus- 
pecting brethren of the fields, were the cleverest and 
most wonderful little creatures in the world. Ephraim 
made money by the birds he caught; it was an honest 
way of livelihood everybody thought, and that was 
enough. 

The imprisoned lark that sang its eloquent anthems to 
the little bit of blue sky above that dirty and melan- 
choly court, was the most beautiful and delightful thing 
which little Cristal found near his own home. If eyer 
he got money enough, he resolved within himself, he 
would keep a lark. When the widow was at home, she 
allowed Cristal now and then to have a close view of the 
bird, because he never failed to bring home with him 
from his Sunday rambles a fresh sod for the prisoner. 
Little did the poor lark know the care that the child had 
taken to choose, ashe thought, the most beautiful sod in 
the fields, and in which there was always a daisy, an 
orchis, or a cowslip root in flower. 

The lovely speckled breast, the graceful form, the 
bright black eye were characteristics of the most sur- 
passing beauty to the soul of Cristal. ‘If ever I can get 
money enough I will keep a lark,” said he to himself 
time after time; and whenever he walked through the 
streets he never failed to stop at any shop where bird- 
cages were sold to look out and see if there were one in 
sight which would do for his lark—when he got it. 

One holiday in the autumn—it was not Sunday—Eph- 
raim and Cristal went out together to collect plaintain 
seed for canaries. They went into the neighbourhood of 
Wimbledon, which was a very favourite resort of Eph- 
raim’s. As they were walking slowly along the road, 
all at once there came sweeping along, like a whirlwind, 


splendid horses covered with glittering trappings. After 
these came several open carriages, in which sate, as it 
seemed to Cristal, the most beautiful ladies and the most 
magnificent gentlemen in the world. But that which 
struck him most was a little boy in hat and feathers and 
green velvet dress, who sate at the side of the principal 
lady. They passed on like a flash of lightning ; another 
troop of guards came after them, and all were gone, 
leaving nothing behind but a cloud of dust which al- 
most smothered the poor way-farers. 

“It is her Majesty the Queen,” said Ephraim, “I 
have often seen her when I have been here abouts. She 
loves fast driving, and that little chap beside her is the 
Prince of Wales.” 

It was the first time that Cristal had seen the Queen 
and the Prince. A strange melancholy feeling came 
over his soul, like a cloud obscuring the sunshine. He 
had often before seen grand carriages and grand people 
in the streets of London, but he had taken no notice of 
them; they were nothing to him, and neither troubled 
him nor gave him pleasure. It was a new feeling that 
he had now at the sight of the Prince; he did not envy 
him, nor feel angry; he only felt as he had often done 
at the sight of beautiful works of art; a yearning as it 
were for something more beautiful and more perfect than 
his own life afforded to him. Tears filled his eyes, and 
he asked Ephraim if he fancied that angels were like 
the Queen and the little Prince of Wales. Ephraim said 
may be they were; may be they were not; he could not 
tell. 

All that day Cristal thought of what he had seen. 
Ephraim was more cheerful than ever, because he sold 
eighteen pennyworth of plantain seed on his way home ; 
he treated himself to a pot of ale at a way-side public- 
house, and made Cristal drink with him. Ephraim cal- 
culated that they brought half-a-crown’s worth home in 
their bags; he might well be in high spirits. 

Much as Cristal loved Nancy, he could not have told 
her how he felt at sight of the Prince, because he did 
not understand his own feelings, and even had he been 
inclined to open his heart to her, he would not have 
done it when he saw in what a bad temper she was when 
they reached home. 

T have not told you yet that Nancy was often angry ; 
she was very poor and found great difficulty in getting 
money enough to buy bread and potatoes with, and to 
pay for her miserable room. On this particular day she 
was in a worse temper than common. She scolded 
Ephraim for taking out the lad ‘lounging about,” and 
she scolded Cristal for going with him. She said that he 
was now old enough to do something for his own living, 
and that she would make him do it. 

The next morning Cristal went out with three crotchet- 
dressed dolls in each hand, which he offered at two 
pence a piece. His life now grew harder than ever; 
Nancy thinking@#..make him industrious, and to teach 
him to mind his’ business, said, that unless he earned 
sixpence a-day, he should have no supper; and you 
must remember that supper was everything to Cristal, 
because he never had any dinner. Nancy did not 
really mean to be as cruel as she was; she thought she 
was doing right, and her heart often ached when she sent 
the boy supperless to bed. 

Winter came on ; people did not want dolls with para- 
sols or even umbrellas, so nobody bought any. An ol 
woman who sold wash-leathers often took compassion 
on him, and gave him of her poor victuals ; and another 
who sold little slates in a very windy passage, told him 
that he should have seven little slates from her for five 
pence, which he could easily sell for a penny a piece, 
and he might pay her when he got his money. She 
taught him how to hold them between his little fingers 
like a sort of fan, and sent him to what she thought a 
good situation, near a great thoroughfare in the city. 
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was well pleased that these good women befriended the 
lad, and though his supper was scant enough at all times, 
I must do her the justice to say, that she fared no bet- 
ter herself. 

Cristal stuck the little slates as he had been taught, 
between his thin, small fingers, but his hand soon grew 
tired and he could not hold them firmly. About noon, 
when the throng of people was the thickest, a gentleman 
who had suddenly found himself the heir of a large 
property, leaped out of a cab, and ran across the pave- 
ment, to the lofty door of a great banking house 
where his money was deposited. He was in great haste 
and thinking of nothing but his good luck, jostled 
against Cristal, knocked theslates out of his weary hand, 
and set his heel upon them crushing them all to pieces. 
Cristal’s dismay and distress were inconceivable; the 
gentleman, who meant no harm, and whose good fortune 
made him in good humour with all the world, took a 
coin out of his pocket, the first that came to hand, and 
threw it to the boy; it fell to the pavement; Cristal 
saw it fall and took it for a shilling, but in reality it was 
asovereign. Before he could pick it up, thequick hand 
| of a wicked young man snatched it from the ground and 
|| darted away through the crowd; some of the people 
|| saw him do it, and were inclined to take Cristal’s part ; 
|| but just then somebody said that it was a trick of the 
|| lad’s, who had thrown down his slates to get money from 
|| the gentleman, and therefore he deserved no pity. It 
', was in vain that poor little Cristal cried and protested 
|| his innocence ; those who had seen the money snatched 
| away from him, were gone on their way, and those who 
|, remained, looked on Cristal as an artful boy, who only 

wanted to excite their pity and get money from them. 
| The police told him to move off; and full of misery 
|| and indignation, he walked slowly along the pavement. 
| He did not know however, how great his loss had been; 
| he believed that he had only lost one shilling, when in 
| truth he had lost twenty. 

The woman who had trusted him with the slates, 
would not believe him. She said that she saw now that 
| she had been deceived in him, that he had sold the 
| slates, and that this was all a tale made up, that he 
| might keep all the money, and that as she could not af- 
| ford to lose her property in that way, she would find out 
|| where he lived and see his mother: for have the worth 
i of the slates she would, that was certain! 

Cristal did not tell her that he had no mother, and 
that Nancy, when she heard of this would beat him. 
He turned.. away from her weeping bitterly, and dared 
not go home. It was the first week in January and 
bitterly cold. He felt the piercing cold to his very bone, 
for he had only in addition to the poor clothes which he 
| Wore in the summer, an old green and red comforter 
| round his neck, and the cape of Nancy’s cloak which 
| she had lent to him, and which did not reach to his 
| knees. tay 

| _ For the first time in his life he felt-xifterly miserable ; 
| fear, anger, anda sense of wrong and unjust accusa- 
| tion weighed upon his spirit and almost crushed him 
| tothe ground. 

| Towards midnight he crept into the court where 
| 





Nancy lived, and in this court there were some houses 
which had never been finished, and which had stood for 
years, black and melancholy objects of premature ruin. 
Within this place he found shelter for the night. Nancy, 
although she had insisted on his bringing home his six- 
pence every evening, was uneasy at his not coming 
home as usual. She loved him very much, and her in- 
tention was not*to be cruel to him, but poverty made 
her hard and severe, and this must beher excuse ; besides 
which, when she compared Cristal’s life with her own as 
a child, his, even at the worst, was much happier than 
hers had becn. Poverty has so many curses besides 
those of actual bodily suffering, and poor Nancy’s 
| - nature was warped by these. 
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Cristal lay down in this miserable, windowless dwel- 
ling, and strange to say, soon fell asleep. In his sleep 
he dreamed ; his dream was the most beautiful in the 
world; he dreamed of the young Prince of Wales; of 
angels; of sunshiny fields full of flowers far more beau- 
tiful than any of those which he had seen in the gar- 
deners’ windows; the softest of breezes seemed to be 
fanning his cheek ; birds were singing above and around 
him, and a sense of gladness, sufficiency, and freedom, 
seemed to make up his whole being. He dreamed that 
the little Prince, who, instead of a hat and streaming 
feather, wore a beautiful crown on his head, took him 
by the hand and said,— 

‘*T will lead thee to my mother.” 

And then she that he supposed to be the Queen, was 
before him, and all at once he knew in some incompre- 
hensible manner, that it was his own mother ; that very 
Barbara of whom Nancy had so often spoken. While 
his mind was in a tumult of joy and wonder, a 
blaze of light seemed to dazzle him, a noise like thunder 
roared in his ears, and Cristal, waking from the lovely 
dream, started up from his miserable bed, and saw at 
once that that side of the court in which the widow 
lived, was on fire : the flames were bursting from the 
windows of some of the houses, and fire-engines rushed 
into the court. 

Whilst Cristal was yet dreaming, and before the fire 
had burst out, Nancy, who, as I said, was full of anx- 
iety, had gone out into the cold blackness of night to 
look for him; she was very angry with him at the same 
time that she was very anxious, and she said to a 
drunken neighbour whom she met staggering home, that 
when she found him, she would thrash him to death ; 
she did not really mean so, but it was her way of talk- 
ing. Nancy went out, she knew not whither; the 
drunken man went home, lighted a candle and set fire 
to his bed, which was soon communicated to the whole 
wretched building. 

Whilst Cristal, in terror and astonishment, looked 
round him, he saw that the flames had reached the 
widow’s room; he could even see the shadow of the 
lark’s cage within the window. The old woman and 
her lame lodger thinking only of saving their lives, 
rushed into the court dragging down part of their bed- 
ding and a few clothes. Without a moment’s thought 
for himself, Cristal rushed up the broken stairs, and 
amid the smoke which filled the place preparatory to 
its bursting into flame, and snatched down the cage, 
below which lay the widow’s large bible. He did not 
know the real worth of the book, but with a sort of in- 
stinctive impulse, he took it up also, and darted again 
down the stairs, being wetted to the skin with the water 
from the engines which wa; poured upon the burning 
houses. 

Everybody who saw this couragious act of neigh- 
bourly devotion, praised him; and while poor Cristal 
felt pleased with what he had done, the drunken man 
who had been the cause of all the mischief, and who 
was sobered by terror, took occasion to tell him how 
angry Nancy was; how she was gone out even then to 
search for him, and her dreadful threat on leaving the 
court. 

The danger of the fire spreading further was over; the 
crowd began to disperse, and the police walked about 
to keep order. The night was bitterly cold, and little 
Cristal was wet to the skin, yet he dared not go home, 
because of Nancy’s threat. He crouched down again 
therefore under the blackened walls of the unfinished 
building, and as it seemed to himself, went to sleep. 

Wonderful things now happened to Cristal, such as 
neither philosopher nor poet has described, nor ever can, 
therefore it is not for me to tell you much about them. 
This much however I do know, he seemed to wake, and 
yet how unlike any former awaking it was ; he scemed to 
be himself, and yet how different to what he had ever be- 
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fore been: cold and hunger, want and suffering were no | After detailing the many signs of a revived spirit of 


more. He remembered his admiration of the young 


activity and love of liberty in Germany, the rapid ex- 


Prince, but now he himself was more glorious than any | tension of railroads, the establishment of the Zoll-Ve- 
earthly monarch, and yet there was no crown on his | rein, the discontent with the existing state of things, 
head, nor sceptre in his hand. This was London in| Mr. Howitt adverts to the different plans of future go- 


which he stood; this was the very court in which he 
had lived, and yet at the same time it seemed filled with 
the glory of the Infinite. With his hands clasped palm 
topalm, against. his breast, although no one had ever 
taught him to pray, he stood in silent wonder and 
adoration. 


A policeman was the first who in the grey dusk of that 
winter’s morning found the body of little Cristal; his 
wet clothes were frozen upon him, he had perished by 
the extreme cold of the night. Nancy who had re- 
turned to the court just after the fire was extinguished, 
heard from the widow how like a hero the boy had be- 
haved, and how he had saved those very things which 
she valued so much, and yet in her terror had for- 
gotten ; the lark and the bible. The drunken neigh- 
bour also came up and informed her, how he too had 
seen Cristal, and had delivered to him her threatening 
message. Nancy felt relieved; and imagined that Cristal 
had taken shelter with some of the neighbours for the 
night. 

The news reached her early the next morning, that 
the boy was found frozen under the wall. Whatan an- 
guish then struck through her heart; her hard words 
pierced her like daggers. ‘‘ Heaven help me!” groaned 
she. ‘I never yet said an unkind word, or did an un- 
kind thing, without bitterly repenting it!’’ 

Many a one beside Nancy has experienced this. 

In that strange, new and glorious state in which 
Cristal now was, the anguish which Nancy endured, 
though known to him, caused him no grief, he knew 
that which the wisest men have been teaching us for 
ages, that out of suffering comes purification, and that 
there is hope for every one, who, in sincerity repents 
him of the evil that he has done. 

The body of little Cristal lies in a pauper burial- 
ground, in a rude coffin furnished by the parish work- 
house. 

May all of us so live that when like his, our bodies re- 
turn to the dust, we may awake to that new existence, 
which, enfulding us with an increase of light and love, 
brings us yet nearer to the Divine Presence! 


-——< p> 
GERMANY AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


Amtp the miracles of popular uprising against des- 
potic governments all over Europe, a movement so in- 
stantaneous, so extensively and energetically carried 
out that it appears nothing short of the act of God, an 
almost world-wide agitation, as if the Almighty had 
said, “It is the time that the petty and vexatious im- 
pediments of kings and courts should be hurled out of 
the path of civilization,’—in this grand event people 
are asking, ‘‘ Can it last-—Is it not too sudden ?” 

The well-informed know that it is nothing sudden. 
The kings and courtiers know that it is nothing sudden. 
They know that it is a leaven that has been working and 
leavening the public mind for these twenty years. There- 
fore is it that they quail and sink paralyzed. All their 
stupendous machinery of armies and police, of spies, 
and suppression of the press, and of every free expres- 
sion—have not been able to avert it. Tor evidence of 
this we beg our readers to turn to William Howitt’s 
“Social and.Rural Life of Germany,” written in 1840 
and °41, and published by Messrs Longman in 1842.— 
Concluding Remarks, Politics and Prospects. 

We will make a few extracts from these remarks to 
show how clearly we foresaw these very events which 
are now taking place. 


| vernment agitated amongst the people. One party, he 
| says, is for the restoration of the old Germanic empire. 
| “ This,” he adds, ‘‘ it may safely be asserted will never 
| come to pass.”’ ‘The rivalry of Prussia and Austria must 

| effectually prevent it, and even if effected, it would de- 

| generate into a huge military despotism. He then 
proceeds— 


The aim of another party is to achieve free constitutions 
for the individual states, with a Bund to act and arbitrate for 
and between the whole, in which both princes and people shall 
have their representatives. This is the scheme which will pro- 
bably eventually take place—a scheme which seems at once to 
preserve every individual state, with its prince, constitution, 
and offices, and at the same time binds the whole intoone great 
and effective empire. In fact, this plan carried into effect 
would give to the constitution of the German nation a very 
near resemblance to that of the United States of America. 
They would have their separate states’ governments and their 
federal government. ‘The only difference would be that they 
would have princes intheir separate states, while the Americans 
have none. But these princes in such a constitution must 
be strictly limited in their prerogatives, could not be expen- 
sive, and their permanence as governors of the individual states 
would prevent the intrigues of parties and the bickerings of 
elections. Indeed, with such a government it is not easy to 
see what a people can desire more. 

The natural caution of the Germans, as inherent inthem as 
the love of freedom itself, operates to maintain the existing 
order of things. The momentum of distress being wanted to 
impel the wheels of reform; and on the other hand, comfort, 
personal benefits, a vigilant police and habitual caution, cast- 
ing a great weight into the scale of government, we may be 
well assured that the Germans will go on for years, perhaps for 
generations, cherishing the love of freedom, writing and sing- 
ing its songs, sighing for freedom of speech and of the press 
without advancing niuch nearer to them, unless some great 
conflict of the nations should rouse them one day to a pitch of 
mighty enthusiasm. A war in Europe, beginning with France, 
would probably become a war, NOY OF KINGS AGAINST KINGS, BUT 
OF PEOPLE AGAINST GOVERNMENTS. In that case there wouid be 
found inflammable material of one kind or another in Germany, 
to burst out into a fierce blaze; and it is probable, that if erer 
the Germans realize their favourite vision of constitutional freedom 
and national unity, it will be in such a@ moment. pp. 517—19. 


In succeeding numbers we will, from the same work, 
give our views of Berlin and Vienna written on the 
spot. 


peek 9 <a 
SONNET. 
On Free-trade Promised in 1849. 
By Esenezer Exxiorr. 


Txompson! let not thy strife for concord cease, 

*Till freed minds free chained hands ; for chained minds 
rove 

That they who chain them, war on Love and Peace. 

If free exchange is Harmony and Love. 

On, Villiers, on! fear not to disenthral 

Chained souls, who fight for chains; for such chains prove 
That free exchange is Harmony and Love, 

And good monopolized, a curse to ull. 

Still, Bowring, persevere! still, Cobden, ‘ speak 

The truth in love !’’ till Hatred, waxing weak, 

Die, and glad tears flow from all honest hearts ; 

While Commerce, on all seas, and in all marts, 
Sings,—‘‘ Rest base Blighter of the great and small! 
Never had Virtue such a funeral.” 


















































| Thank God for it! 
| 


| not do it.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


THEIR MOST UNMAJESTIC MAJESTIES.—-THE ROYAL PANIC. 

Since the foundation of the world never did Kingcraft receive 
such a shock! Never were the solemn hums of royalty so 
cruelly exposed, At a moment when the kings were sitting, as 
they thought, securely on their thrones, there came an 
earthquake which shook them to their bases. It would seem as 
if God himself had bared his arm for the freedom of the na- 
tions ; had declared that the time of his decree had come, when 
all the rotten mchinery of monarchical government should be 
torn down, and the course of civilization be left free for all 
mankind. The Almighty had protested in the most decisive 
terms against the inti oduction of. Kingship amongst his chosen 
people, and told them what kings were and would do. That 
they would take their sons for servants and soldiers, and wea- 
pon-smiths; to reap their harvests and run before their cha- 
riots. Their daughters for apothecaries, and cooks, and bakers. 
“ And he will take your fields, your vineyards, and your best 
olive trees, and give them to his servants. And he will take 
your men-servants, and your women-servants, and your 
asses, and put them to his work. And he will take the 
tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall 
ery out at that day because of the king whom ye have chosen, 
and the Lord will not hear you at that day.”—Samuel viii. 
12—18. 

Never was the world so severely punished for disobeying the 

will of the all-wise God as in the idolatry of Kingship. The 
multitude must have something to worship. First they wor- 
shipped stocks and stones, and most hideously ugly bits of 
wood as savage and half-savage nations do still. When they 
gota little farther they worshipped the golden calf—and last 
and most fatal worship of all—they worshipped their fellow 
worms. They set them up, and arrayed them with all sorts 
of gaudy paraphernalia, and surrounded them witl a crowd of 
base adulators, and fumed them with servile flattery, and 
styled them Your Most Gracious, and Most Christian, and Most 
Illustrious Majesty—and pretty dearly they have paid for it. 
Instead of having their national business conducted in the 
simple, rational way of all other business, they have had these 
unnaturally elevaed, and bedizened, be-worshipped individuals, 
everlastingly at the game of war, of taking their sons and their 
daughters, their fields and their cattle! and they have been at 
an everlasting strife with them for the little that was left them 
| —for the simple functions of doing, and saying, as they pleased, 
| and of keeping their money in their own pockets for their own 
decent purposes. 
} The farce of royalty has been grandly kept up. These poor 
people set up aloft have looked as solemn and as big as if really 
brothers and sisters to the sun and moon, and their armies, and 
their ministers all covered with stars and lace, and their am- 
bassadors have paraded about in a way to make the poor de- 
luded people imagine that really these were something very 
high and adorable, and themselves as only too happy to be 
trodden on. 

If ever this delusion recovers itself after the present whole- 
sale exposure, mankind may give up all claim to being anything 
but abetter sort of apes. Never was there such an unweaving of 
old enchantments. Never was there sucha doffing of lions’ 
skins, and scampering about of undisguised asses. Never was 
there such an undignified abandonment of all the old solemn 
assumptions. Emperors and Kings at the first report of the 
French Revolution, and the instantaneous erection of their sub- 
jects’ heads, lost as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, all self 
command, all decency of resistance. They who for a score 
of years had been as deaf as posts to all the demands of their 
people, who, with immense loftiness of language and demeanour, 
had declined to accede to the very rational request most humbly 
laid at the foot of their thrones, that people might open their 
| mouths without leave from a policeman, now in a terrible tre- 
| pidation, flung freedom and constitutions at their heads. It 
| is laughable in what a hurry they were to be most obedient and 
| Obsequious. From France to Denmark extends the pitiful 
exhibition of trembling monarchs, and commanding peo- 
| ple. Metternich, the. old manufacturer and arbiter of 

kingdoms has lived to see all his system shattered to atoms. 
As for the King of Prussia, we heard one 
of his subjects the other day say that “if he had not ordered 
the soldiers to fire upon the people, he meant to endeavour to 





get an omnibus conductor’s place for him,—but now he would 
It is time, however, for the friends of the old su- 
perstition of royalty, to be putting together their funds, and 
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thinking where they shall build the extensive alms-houses that 
will apparently soon be needed for discarded kings, and nim- 
ble-footed ministers. Probably, however, kings henceforth may 
be contented to be men and magistrates, and not a silly sort of 
gods, and then both they and the people may be the better for 
it. We have no objection to them if they only would behave 
themselves like rational creatures, and remember that they are 
the servants of the public, and not mischief-mongers. 

As a contrast to all these humiliating spectacles, let us notice 
one act of the people worthy to be set side by side with any 
fact of Grecian or of Roman history. 

Hanau, a little town of Hesse Cassel, sent a deputation of 
its leading citizens to demand of their ruler a free constitu- 
tion. They were commanded to remain only three days; and 
if their requests were not then granted, not to remain another 
hour at the peril of their heads. They were commanded also 
to state that if their request was not granted, at the same 
moment that this refusa] was announced to the citizens, they 
would go over to the adjoining state of Hesse Darmstadt. 

The embassy delivered its commission, and waited its time 
in vain. The hour for return had arrived; the carriages were 
alieady drawn up in the square—the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy had taken their places, and they gave the word to drive 
on. But the people of Cassel were assembled in crowds. They 
held the horses’ heads, and implored the gentlemen to wait 
while another appeal was made to the Duke—but their orders 
were too peremptory. They drove on, and had reached the 
city gate, when the gallop of horses and the acclamations of the 
crowd announced that the demand was conceded. 

Meantime—the women and children of the town had resolved 
that should the military be called out to put down the multi- 
tude who were urgent for the ¢ ion of the d ls of the 
Hanau deputation, and the people fired on, they would place 
themselves in the front rank to cover their sons, husbands, and 
brothers, and to render the deed of the tyrant—an eternal igs 
nominy ! 

How noble is nature, how mean is artificial power whether 
in prosperity or adversity ! 


CORPORATION OPPOSITION TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


The corporate towns are now exerting themselves to oppose the 
extension of the Health of Towns’ Bill to them. They talk 
much of the danger of centralization in conferring the powers 
of the bill on Commissioners, and not on themselves. We are 
no friends to centralization in general, but in this ease we see 
a greater danger than that, which is that, if left to the corpo- 
ration, no Health of Towns Bill will ever be carried out at all, 
Let the working classes be awake to this, and bestir themselves 
by petitions to the House of Commons to defeat this interested 
opposition. It concerns them nearly. Let them look at the 
condition of their dwellings, undrained, ill-lighted, worse ven- 
tilated, built in dense masses and unwholesome spots—without 
the conveniences often, most necessary to health, decency, and 
morality. If left to the towns themselves, when will the ne- 
cessary improvements be made? When will corporations volun- 
tarily put their hands into their own pockets for the benefit of 
the working classes. How long have they neglected them al- 
ready? What have they done for them? And when will they 
doit? Itis to be feared never until by act of parliament, en- 
forced by proper authorities, who have no interest but to effect 
the necessary changes the most completely. If the labouring 
classes ever hope to have wholesome and commodious dwellings, 
with a constant supply of water at a cheap rate, they must at 
once oppose this corporate outcry, by petitions. If they will see 
what needs doinglet them read such a report as that on the pre- 
sent condition of Sheffield. 

What is said by the report of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don just made, of the condition of Church-lane, St. Giles’s, 
may be said of hundreds of localities, not only in London, but 
in populous provincial towns. 

‘Your Committee have thus given a picture in detail of human 
wretchedness, filth, and brutal degradation, the chief features 
of which are a disgrace to a civilized country, and which your 
Committee have reason to fear, from letters that have appeared 
in the public journals, is but the type of the miserable condition 
of masses of the community, whether located in the small, ill- 
ventilated rooms of manufacturing towns, or in many of the 
cottages of the agricultural peasantry. In these wretched 
dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers and daughters, mo- 
thers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger-adult 
males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, the dying, 
and the dead, are herded together with a proximity and mutual 
pressure which brutes would resist; where it is physically im- 
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possible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life; where all 
sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced 
only by a recklessness of demeanour which necessarily results 
from vitiated minds; and yet with many of the young, brought 
up in such hot-beds of mental pestilence, the hopeless, but be- 
nevolent, attempt is making to implant, by means of general 
education, the seeds of religion, virtue, truth, order, industry, 
and cleanliness; but which seeds, to fructify advantageously, 
need, it is to be feared, a soil far less rank than can be found 
in these wretched abodes. Tender minds, once vitiated, present 
almost insuperable difficulties to reformation; bad habits and 
depraved feelings grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength. It is not properly within the province of your 
Committee to offer suggestions, but they cannot refrain from 
expressing their belief, that the surest way to improve the phy- 
sical and moral condition of the labouring classes, and to give 
edueation a fair field, is for wealthy and benevolent individuals 
throughout the country, to form local associations, and by the 
aid of Parliament, to possess themselves of all such buildings 
as we have described, whether the house in the town, or the 
cottage in the country, to rebuild suitable roomy dwellings, 
properly drained, ventilated, and supplied with water, and to 
rent them so cuEap to thepoor, that they shall have no excuse 
for herding together like animals. In this way the great evils 
of over-crowding may be remedied for that large class of our 
labouring population which is prepared to adopt habits of clean- 
liness and decency: but nothing short of compulsory legisla- 
tion can meet the case of the low lodging-houses and rooms sub- 
let after the manner of those described in this Report. 

Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the system 
of sub-letting in almost universal operation in the houses ia- 
spected by your Committee. The owner of the property lets 
his houses to a sub-landlord, this sub-landlord lets his rooms to 
individual tenants, and these tenants let.off the sides or corners 
of the rooms to individuals or families. .Cheap houses will go 
fax to give the death-blow to this fatal system; and to_ build 
cheap houses, deserving of the name, appears to your Committee 
a work of preventive charity worthy of all encouragement.” 


SALE OF THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 


It is due to ourselves to notice the upshot of this Journal, 
which was declared about this time last year to be ‘‘ commer- 
cially established and perfectly safe,” and to be circulating 
from 35,000 to 40,000 copies weekly. ‘To those who were led 
to believe the charges of Mr. Saunders against us, it may be as 
well to consider how his assertions have proved in other re- 
spects. This Journal was so ‘‘ cially established,” that 
we have now been assured by the creditors who have inspected 
the books, that at no time did it ever circulate 17,000 per week, 
and the printer assures us that for along time they have not 
printed more than 8,000, and about the end of the year 4,500, 
while it required a circulation of 20,000 copies weekly to pay. 
It was, in fact, at the time of this impostor’s daring assertions, 
sinking at the rate of £4,000 a-year, and more; ‘in the two 
years of its continuance, it sunk upwards of £9,000. We were 
also assured, the other day by one of the creditors, who wrote a 
note during the controversy to justify this man, that ‘‘ the only 
thing that he was amazed at was, our ever stumbling into the 
connection with him, as his character was already so well known 
in the trade, that they would not have given him credit for £10, 
—it was us to whom they gave it.” Thus the man, it appears, 
not only traded on our literary influence and friends, but on our 
credit. 

The desperate exertions made by this most malignant man, 
on finding that we were resolved not to be tamely ruined, may 
be gleaned from what took place on the other side of the Atlan. 
tie. 

The Liberator of February 25th, the great organ of the Anti- 
Slavery party in America, says “‘ the attacks of Mr. Saunders 
were prodigally circulated in various forms on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” And it adds, that from the moment they saw the 
“ unfriendly, coarse, and unjust attack, they burned to protest 
against it, and to pay a richly merited tribute to the Anti-Sla- 
very sagacity, zeal and fidelity of William and Mary Howitt.” 
And they add this most expressive passage. ‘The result of Mr. 
Saunders’s ruinous conduct in the ‘ People’s Journal,’ which Mr. 
Howitt predicted would be the case, and his leaving Mr. Howitt 
to pay for all the attacks made upon him, vividly illustrates the 
story told by Dr. Franklin of not only having a red hot poker 
thrust down the back, but being compelled to pay for heating it! 
This is monstrous indeed ud 

It has always struck us as remarkable, that of all the people 
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who were so ready to listen to this man’s base and baseless as- 
sertions, at the time when he was boasting of the vast success 
of the Journal, and advertising industriously for a partner, that 
not a man of them would join him. If the man was so honest and 
estimable—if his periodical was so flourishing, what an oppor- 
tunity! Not a man, however, would prove his sympathy by giv- 
ing him that aid and countenance. No! in their hearts they 
did not believe him at all; they knew him to be all that we 
pronounced him—but they were delighted to have the shadow of 
a plea for maligning those whom they never could find an ex- 
cuse for maligning before. There is a class of people who hate 
your Aristides, and are eager for an ostracism. Much good may 
it do them. With good consciences, spite of the way in which 
this knave has robbed us and our children, we still sleep sound 
and trust in God and good men. 

The upshot of the sale was as mieit be expected. The stock 
sold at about 9d. per volume, and the copyright not at all—it 
was bought in, and another attempt is made by another pub- 
lisher now to continue this unfortunate speculation. 

We are glad to have to announce that Douglas Jerrold has 
repeatedly assured us and our friends that his note which was 
published by Saunders, and of which so much was made—ias 
never meant by him to be printed—that it merely echoed 
Mr. Howitt’s own opinion of the squabble into which he had 
been dragged—that it was simply intended by him to withdraw 
his name as contributor from both journals, and,—as he has 
written to a friend of ours—* that he never for a moment had 
the most distant idea of setting himself up as a censor on Mr. 
Howitt’s conduct.” Let others be as generously candid. There 
are some who have great need of it; but if there be any who 
have indulged in a petty malice from whatever cause, let them 
be satisfied. If we ever offended them, they have been amply 
avenged ; and they may enjoy the pleasing thought that our 
children will suffer for the aid and ‘countenance they gave to 
this adventurer, as well as ourselves. Can the most refined ma- 
lice desire more ? 


FREE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART MANUFACTURES, . 
ST, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 


St. Patrick’s day, 17th March, 1848. 
Sir and Madam, 

The work-people of. several large factories in the 
metropolis—being subscribers to your journal, beg to offer 
through your columns, and by your favour, their acknowledg- 
ments to the council and members of the Society of Arts, for 
their exertions and attention to the interests of native talent, 
by establishing an annual exhibition of British manufactures 
and decorative art, they respectively solicit your insertion of 
this in your next record, and earnestly entreat all your readers 
within reach, to visit (with their friends) the exposition without 
delay, of which the following are some particulars. 

I am, for them and self, 
Your obedient, 

Bishop’s Coffee House. H. B. 

This is the second exhibition, containing seven hundred spe- 
cimens of decorative art; and is now open without charge, 
every day except Saturday, between the hours of ten and five, 
by tickets, to be had from a member, or at the following par- 
ties :—Ackerman and Co., Strand; J. Cundell, 12, Old Bond- 
street ; D. Colnaghi, 18, Pall Mall East; Dean and Co., Lon- 
don Bridge; J. Hetley, Soho-square; J. Mortlack, 250, Ox- 
ford-street ; J. Tenant, 149, Strand; Mr. lhillips, 358, and 
359, Oxford-street; R. Henson, 70, Strand; W. Mortlack, 18, 


Regent-street. 
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